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A very small amount of investigation, 
however, shows that this relationship is an 
impossibility. The pedigree of the Salter 
family set out in the Visitation of Bucking- 
hamshire of 1634 gives the maiden name of 
the second wife of Sir William Salter not as 
Duppa but as ‘Crofts.” This evidence, as is 
pointed out by W. H. Ward and K. S. Block 
in their History of Iver,’ ‘seems conclusive 
against the supposition, yet the name of her 
[Lady Salter’s] daughter Briana and her 
grandson Brian may imply some connection 
with Dr. Brian Duppa.’ In his will Bishop 
Duppa mentions William Salter and calls 
him his nephew. How are these apparently 
conflicting statements to be reconciled? 

The answer is to be found in the common 
but confusing contemporary practice of 
describing great-nephews and great-nieces 
simply as nephews and nieces. Once this 
fact is grasped, it becomes obvious that 
William Salter was Bishop Duppa’s great- 
nephew and his mother in consequence the 
Bishop’s niece, a daughter of one of his 
sisters. Now of the Bishop’s five sisters of 
whom we know, two died as children, one 
married William Smith and another Richard 
Kilvert. This leaves only his eldest sister, 
Ann Duppa, to be the mother of Lady 
Salter. Baptised at Lewisham on 11 Decem- 
ber 1582, Ann, moreover, alone of the 
daughters of Jeffery Duppa, would have 
been old enough to have had a child born, 
as we shall see that Lady Salter almost cer- 
tainly must have been, before the year 1604. 
Unfortunately, all efforts to trace the record 
of Ann Duppa’s marriage have so far 
proved unavailing. 

Unlike her mother, for Lady Salter’s 
father we have documentary evidence. True 
that the Visitation of Buckinghamshire in- 
accurately styles him ‘Crofts’ and omits his 
Christian name. True also that Lady Salter’s 
own information about her parentage, 
recorded on the fine alabaster tomb which 
she erected to the memory of her first 
husband, Sir William Smith, of Hill Hall, 
Essex (died 1631/2), on the north side of 
the chancel of Theydon Mount church, is 
provokingly vague, for she merely tells us 
that she was ‘Anne descended of the 
auntient family of Croft in Hereford shire.’ 
A shield charged with the arms of Smith 
impaling those of Croft is to be seen on the 
sinister side of the inscription. But in his 


*P. 163, note. 
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History of Wraysbury (1862),'° G. W. J. 
Gyll states that the name of Anne’s father 
was Edward Croft, and he is so given in ali 
reliable modern Smith (now spelt Smyth) 
pedigrees. This information, as appears 
from the context, was clearly derived from 
an unimpeachable contemporary source, 
namely Anne’s marriage-settlement (though, 
tiresomely enough, Gyll does not specifically 
refer to it as he does to that of Smith’s first 
wife, Helegonway, daughter of Edward, first 
Viscount Conway), which must then have 
been preserved at Hill Hall. The Bowyer- 
Smyth family has now left Hill Hall and un- 
fortunately its papers of this period are 
no longer forthcoming. Hence it has been 
impossible to check, although there is no 
reason to question, the contents of this 
valuable document."* 

Thanks to the researches of the author of 
two articles entitled ‘Bishop Duppa. Some 
Unknown Particulars of his Private Life and 
Family History, published in Miscellanea 
Genealogica et Heraldica’* in 1906-7, we can 
place Edward Croft exactly in the pedigree 
of Croft of Croft Castle. Attention was 
here called to the will, drawn up in 1595 and 
proved in 1597,’* of Etheldred Croft, widow 
of Thomas Croft, of Wigmore, Hereford- 
shire, in which there is mention, among her 
five children, of a son Edward. Etheldred 
left legacies to her ‘welbeloued nephue’ 
‘Harbert’ Croft and to is wife ‘ Marie,’ 
Herbert Croft being appointed sole executor. 
The author of these articles was right in con- 
cluding that reference is here made to (Sir) 
Herbert Croft (1566-1622) and to his wife, 
Mary, daughter of Anthony Bourne, of Holt 
Castle, Worcestershire. But because he had 
failed to realise that the term nephew could 
equally well mean great-nephew, he was 
deluded into thinking that Thomas Croft 
was a younger, hitherto unrecorded son of 
Sir James Croft (1518-1590). Such a son, I 
am assured by Major O. G. S. Croft, author 
of The House of Croft of Croft Castle 
(1949), never existed. On the other hand, 
Sir James Croft had a brother Thomas, who 
married Audrey, daughter of Sir Philip 
Paris, of Lynton, Cambridgeshire. There 
can be absolutely no doubt that it is this 


*P <. 

**] am much indebted to Sir Philip Bowyer-Smyih 
and Mrs. Stafford Northcote for helping me to try 
to trace the marriage-settlement. 

* 4th Series, Vol. II, pp. 40-2 and 54-6. 

* P.C. C., 47 Cobham. 
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Thomas Croft who was the husband of 
Etheldred Croft. Not only is Audrey an 
alternative form of Etheldred or Etheldreda, 
but there is mention in Etheldred Croft’s 
will of Ferdinand Parris and Francis Lovell, 
the former of whom was a grandson and the 
latter a great-grandson of Sir Philip Paris. 
Thomas Croft, who was born in 1520, prob- 
ably married late: at any rate his marriage 
is not entered in the Croft pedigree given in 
the Visitation of Herefordshire of 1569. As 
his wife’s relations the Parises of Lynton, the 
Lovells of Harling, and the Talbots of Graf- 
ton were recusants, it is possible that 
Thomas and Etheldred were too.'"* We 
know from her wili that Thomas was buried 
in Wigmore church’® and that his widow 
wished to be buried near him. It is tantalis- 
ing in the extreme that the earliest volume of 
the registers of Wigmore, which date from 
1571, should be missing. 


Those Croft pedigrees which, while rightly 
giving the name of this Thomas Croft’s wife 
as Audrey Paris, accredit him with an only 
child, a daughter Christian, married to John 
King, are incorrect in this latter particular. 
Christian’s father was an earlier Thomas, the 
second son of Sir Edward Croft (1465- 
1547).'° Thomas and Etheldred had three 
sons, Richard, Edward, and Alexander, and 
two daughters, Elizabeth and Mary; in all 
likelihood their baptisms were recorded in 
the lost register. That Edward was the 
Edward Croft who was the father of Lady 
Salter is proved by the fact that Alexander 
Croft’s son, Sir Thomas Croft, left her £20 in 


“ The Crofts of My! Park, a younger branch 

of the Crofts of Croft Castle, were certainly recu- 

sants. See H. M. C., Hatfield MSS., Vol. IV, p. 265. 

See also Calendar of Domestic State Papers, 1547- 

80, pp. 682 and 688. The Thomas and Alexander 

ae here mentioned were probably of Oakley 
ark. 


‘In the copy of the second volume (beginning 
with L) of the MS. notes towards a ‘ History of 
Herefordshire ’ by the antiquary Thomas Blount, of 
Orleton (d. 1679), in the possession of Belmont 
Abbey, Hereford, the following entry occurs under 
Wigmore: ‘In the Chancel there is a plain Monu- 
ment without any Inscription, but said to be made 
in memory of Thos Croft, great [i.e. great-great] 
Uncle to the now Bishop of Hereford.’ This entry 
has kindly been copied for me by Dom James 
Oakley, O.S.B., Librarian of Belmont. 


** Visitation of Herefordshire, 1569, p. 85: ‘John 
Clarke, Recorder of ye Citty of Herefford=Anne, 
d. of John King by Christian, d. of Thomas Croft, 
2 sonn of Sr. Edward.’ This elder Thomas is simply 
entered as ‘maryed’ on the Croft pedigree: the 
*o.s.p.’ added by the editor is erroneous. 
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his will, drawn up in 1670 and proved in 
1671,‘’ in which he also made his residuary 
legatees her daughters Briana and Margaret, 
the former of whom is described as his 
‘deare Kinswoman.’ While the eldest sop 
Richard Croft was to receive his mother’s 
‘manson howse’ at Wigmore, the chief 
property left to Edward was in the lordship 
of Kingsland, a few miles to the south. He 
had besides Lady Salter at least one other 
child, Herbert, for in the letters of adminis- 
tration of John Duppa, a younger brother 
of Bishop Duppa, who died in 1626, we 
read: ‘26 April 1626 Admon. Act. John 
Duppa, bach. Greenwich, Kent, to nep. ex. 
sis. Herbert Croft.”’* His wife, Ann, must 
have died very young, when her children 
were still infants, for an entry which is 
almost certainly that of Edward Croft's 
second marriage occurs in the registers of 
Kingsland: ‘1604 Anno 2 Jacobi 1 Edward 
Crofte and Joan Lugger were married the 
5th of May.’’? Where Edward Croft lived 
and when and where he died we do not 
know, but he may have inherited the Wig- 
more property from his brother, so that con- 
ceivably the answers to these questions as 
well as to those of the dates of his chil- 
dren’s births and their mother’s death 
perished with that luckless register. 

The author of the articles in Miscellanea 
Genealogica was then correct in his convic- 
tion that ‘the whole Duppa-Croft connec- 
tions hangs together by wills and other 
evidence, so as to admit of no reasonable 
doubt about it.’ This conviction would have 
been further strengthened had he been 
aware of the relationship existing between 
John Duppa and Herbert Croft, evidence 
which would have saved him from reaching 
yet another wrong conclusion. For, believ- 
ing as he did, that William Salter was Bishop 
Duppa’s nephew, he tried to get out of the 
difficulty in which he found himself by pro- 
pounding the ingenious theory that the 
Bishop must have had an earlier, unknown 
wife who was also a daughter of Edward 
Croft and thus a sister of Lady Salter. 

That a marriage between the Crofts and 
the Duppas should have taken place is not 
surprising. The Duppas, although of inferior 


* P.C.C., 58 Duke. 


‘* I am indebted for this reference to Miss Yseulte 
Parnell. 


‘I owe this entry to the kindness of the Rector 
of Kingsland, the Rev. G. H. Jobling.. 
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birth, also came from Herefordshire: the 
branch of the family to which Brian and Ann 
Duppa belonged had been copyholders for 
several generations at Pembridge. Their 
father, though settled in Kent at the time of 
his marriage in 1580, was probably a native 
of Pembridge, where almshouses_ were 
erected by him and two of his sons, the 
eldest, Captain James Duppa, and the Bishop. 

Nothing is known of Anne Croft’s early 
life, but it is possible that her father also died 
young, and that, as the ties with her mother’s 
relations seem to have been very close, she 
and her brother were brought up by the 
Duppas. The sole fact recorded about her 
previous to her marriage with Sir William 
Smith is that, according to Gyll, she had 
been one of the ladies of the chamber to 
Smith’s first wife, whom he married in 1627. 
Helegonway, Lady Smith,”° died, after giving 
birth to her only son, Edward, in August, 
1630, and, again according to Gyll, the next 
year her widower married Anne Croft. This 
union was of very short duration, as Sir 
William Smith died on 5 March, 1631/2, 
in his thirty-second year. By his will, dated 
the day of his death,?* and of which, be it 
noted, Captain James Duppa was one of 
the executors, he left all his goods to his 
‘deare wife’ as well as the manor of Anker- 
wyke in Buckinghamshire for four years 
from the date of his death, in which estate 
Gyll says that she was jointured, and £100 
inmoney. The monument in Theydon Mount 
church, already mentioned, depicts him lying 
at full length, with his two wives—Anne a 
charming figure in her widow’s weeds— 
kneeling above, with his baby son in ‘ coats’ 
between them.”? 

This little boy did not long remain under 
the care of his step-mother. As early as 
8 March 1631/2 we find his maternal uncle, 
the second Viscount Conway, requesting Sir 
Robert Naunton, Master of the Court of 
Wards, that some order may be made for 
the safety of the infant. ‘His father died 
of the small-pox, which is very violent in the 
house at this instant. The child is at nurse, 
not far from thence. His mother-in-law had 


* By a strange mistake. the editor of the The 
Letters of the Lady Brilliana Harley (Camden 
Society, 1854) described her in the index as ‘re- 
ferred to under the name of Wacke,’ an error re- 
peated by Professor Wallace Notestein in his English 
Folk (1938), p. 294. ‘My sister Wacke’ was in 
reality Brilliana’s step-sister, Lady Wake. 

*P.C.C., 48 Audley. 

* See R. C. H. M., Essex, Vol. II, p. 230. 
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a purpose to bring him home.”* By 10 July 
the management of young Edward Smith 
had been committed to Lord Conway and 
arrangements had been made for. him to be 
sent down to Conway’s brother-in-law, Sir 
Robert Harley, at Brampton Bryan in 
Herefordshire, who was to have £40 per 
annum for his maintenance.** Thenceforth, 
as ‘your cosen Ned Smith’ he figures fre- 
quently in the letters of his redoubtable aunt, 
Brilliana, Lady Harley, whose Puritan 
upbringing of him did not, however, prevent 
his serving at a tender age in the Royalist 
forces. 

Hill Hall having been let by Lord Conway 
and her brother-in-law, Thomas Smith, Lady 
Smith betook herself to Ankerwyke Priory 
in the parish of Wraysbury, north-east of 
Staines. In spite of the ‘loyall affection’ to 
her ‘deare consort’ commemorated on the 
monument at Theydon Mount, she quickly 
consoled herself for his loss by marrying 
before the year was out a _ neighbouring 
widower, Sir William Salter, of Richings, 
who had lost his first wife in 1631. A lease 
of Ankerwyke was granted to the Salters in 
addition to the bequest which left it for four 
years to Dame Anne. They resided there for 
a time since their two eldest children, Ursula 
and the ‘ blockish’ William, were baptised 
at Wraysbury in 1633 and 1634 respectively. 
Sir William Salter died in 1643 and was 
buried at Iver, predeceasing his father, Sir 
Edward Salter, who died in 1646/7: the 
latter settled Richings Lodge upon his grand- 
son William. It was here, as we have seen, 
that Lady Salter lived with her family during 
the Commonwealth and sheltered ‘ malig- 
nants.’ In Sir Thomas Croft’s will she is 
described as ‘of Hurlewick in the county 
of Buckingham.’ She was buried in the Salter 
vault at Iver on 29 February 1675/6. 

In addition to William and Ursula, Lady 
Salter had three other children: Briana, 
married to Sir Charles Cleaver, of Bygrave, 
Hertfordshire, Lucy, married to Thomas 
Breton, and Margaret (died 1681), married 
to Dr. George Stradling (died 1688). Dean 
of Chichester: he was one of Sir Thomas 
Croft’s executors. William Salter’s only son, 
Brian, died at the age of two in 1663 and 
is buried beneath an inscribed stone in front 
of the altar of Iver church.** 


¢ Calendar of Domestic State Papers, 1631-2, p. 
* Thid., p. 378. 


** For help in connection with Iver. I am much 
indebted to the Vicar, the Rev. J. J. Cresswell. 
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That Lady Salter was an intrepid woman, 
like her aunt Margaret Kilvert, is shown by 
the risks which she was willing to run for 
her friends during the Commonwealth. She 
was evidently a favourite of her uncle 
Bishop Duppa, partly, perhaps, on account 
of her staunch churchmanship. He left her 
£500 as well as £200 a piece to Lady Cleaver 
and Margaret Salter. The Bishop also gave 
her a diamond ring which was bequeathed 
by Dr. Stradling to his son Gilbert according 
to his dead wife’s wishes. 


It may be of interest in passing to notice 
how many of Lady Salter’s relations were 
connected with the court, a yet further illus- 
tration of a point which I have made more 
than once already in these pages, namely 
how closely linked by ties of blood were 


many of the seventeenth-century Rcyal 
servants. Lady Salter’s father-in-law, Sir 
Edward Salter, was carver-in-ordinary to 


James I and Charles I, and her husband was 
associated with his father as carver to King 
Charles. Her maternal grandfather, Jeffery 
Duppa (died 1625),°* was undoubtedly the 
official of that name who filled the position 
of purveyor of the buttery to Queen Eliza- 
beth and of brewer to James I. Her uncle 
Captain James Duppa appears to have suc- 
ceeded him as Royal brewer, and he also 
figures prominently in a naval capacity ‘n 
the pages of the Domestic State Papers. Her 
uncle Bishop Brian Duppa was tutor to 
Charles, Prince of Wales, and James, Duke 
of York, and was high in the confidence of 
Charles I. Her aunt Alice Duppa was the 
wife of William Smith, described in the Visi- 
tation of Kent of 1619 as sergeant at law, 
and in that of 1663 as sergeant at arms, to 
Charles I. Lastly, her aunt Margaret Kilvert 
was in the service of Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of Charles I. 


In conclusion, a few words may be added 
about Margaret Kilvert. Some explanation 
of her surprising success, in view of her 
family connections, in retaining her post 
about the person of Princess Elizabeth during 
the Civil War, may now be offered. It appears 
that her husband was a time-server, for, on 
24 January 1643/4, ‘William Dade and 
Ric’d Kilvert were sworn, and are to be 
examined as witnesses concerning the Arch- 
bishop of Canterburie’s Cause.’*’ It was 


26 All efforts to trace his will have failed. 
‘ Journals of the House of Lords, Vol. VI, p. 
393. 
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probably owing to this circumstance that the 
following bitter passage occurs in the issue 
of the Royalist newspaper Mercuriys 
Aulicus for 10-17 August 1645:?8 


Thus His Majesties old servants become 
the Rebels favourites, especially those 
attending the Duke of Gloucester at 
London, from whom they have banisht 
all that had the least suspected loyalty, 
and left none of the old flock but 
Kennersley [i.e., Kindersley], Kilvert, and 
Fulger, (3 pretious Courtiers) who are 
alone thought fit to wait upon the Chil. 
dren because they have basely forsaken 
the Father. 


Not only was Mercurius Aulicus mis- 
informed in stating that these were the only 
old servants of the Royal children remaining 
in 1645, but Margaret Kilvert’s subsequent 
career is sufficient refutation of the charge 
of disloyalty here brought against her. No 
doubt her husband’s compliance proved use- 
ful to her in keeping her place at St. James's 
and thus enabling her to continue to serve her 
young mistress, to whose interests and those 
of the Princess’s brothers she was obviously 
devoted.”° 

MARGARET R. TOYNBEE. 


°° 17 August 1645, p. 1705. 


** Tt is just possible that Margaret Kilvert was 
hinted at in the malicious rumour spread by some 
Royalists that James, Duke of York, had been be- 
trayed by a woman in his abortive attempt at 
escape early in 1648 (Clarendon MS. 30, f. 301, 
Bodleian Library). 


EARLY BANKING IN IPSWICH 


iu is not possible to assign an exact date 
to the beginning of banking in Ipswich. 
Early in the eighteenth century there were 
scriveners in Ipswich, but it is not clear 
whether they were money scriveners or mere 
clerks. In 1750, according to Edmund 
Burke, “there were hardly a dozen banks 
out of London.” The general state of trade 
in the town makes it improbable that Ipswich 
had one of these banks. 
The first person clearly to be a banker 
was Miles Wallis (1731-1776). As early as 
1755 he was a deal merchant in partnership 


‘Redstone, V. B., Extracts from Corporation 
Records, vol. XXII, 1702-27: Gilbart, J. W., His- 
tory and Principles of Banking, 1837, p. 109: Burke, 
Edmund, Letter on the Proposal for Peace with the 
“~~ wed Directory of France, 1878 edition, Letter |, 
p. 59. 
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with Jos. Harris, and he continued in that 
trade on his own account when the partner- 
ship was dissolved in 1763. He was one of 
the portmen of Ipswich and was bailiff in 
1767, 1769, 1771 and 1773. He later held the 
lucrative appointment of receiver-general of 
the land tax, with the duties on houses and 
windows. In 1759 he was an assignee in 
bankruptcy. In 1774 he was appointed to 
issue new guineas in exchange for light- 
weight guineas.” The date of the founding 
of his bank is not known. 

There was about this time another bank, 
kept by Thomas Garrard, dealer, chapman 
and banker, and churchwarden in the parish 
of St. Mary Key, Ipswich. In 1774, he too 
was appointed to exchange guineas. He 
became bankrupt in October, 1778, and his 
house and furniture were sold two months 
later. For many years afterwards he lived 
and carried on business in the parish, but 
appears to have had no further connection 
with banking.* 

Miles Wallis died on the 4th January, 1776. 
His banking business was immediately con- 
tinued by Messrs. Alexander and Cornwell. 
Samuel Alexander was a Quaker ironmonger 
who had a warehouse in Ipswich, and who 
had been carrying on a banking business in 
Needham Market since 1744. Emerson 
Cornwell (1731-1819), his partner at Need- 
ham, was also a partner in the firm of Clarke, 
Cornwell and Shave, butter factors of the 
Quay, Ipswich. He later married the widow 
of Miles Wallis.‘ There is a tradition that 
the Ipswich branch of the Ipswich and Need- 
ham Market Bank was opened on the 22nd 
August, 1767. At first it was a branch of 
the Needham bank with attendance on 
market days only. In 1774 their business was 
being transacted in Ipswich by Mr. John 
Spooner, who, like Thomas Garrard, was 
a churchwarden at St. Mary Key. Samuel 
Alexander died on the 28th November, 
1770, and the banking business was carried 
on by his brother, Dykes Alexander and 
Emerson Cornwell. The firm was later joined 
by Samuel Alexander (1749-1824) who 
married a daughter of John Gurney, 


* Ipswich Journal, 25.1.1755, 4.6.1763, 6.1.1776, 
2.6.1759, 9.7.1774. 


"Ipswich J. 1, 9.7. y 2 
11101778. ournal, 9.7.1774, 26.9.1772, 27.4.1776, 


“Ipswich Journal, 6.1.1776, 13.1.1776, 6.8.1757: 
Bidwell, W. H., Annals of an East Anglian Bank, 
1900, p.374: Ipswich Directory, 1784: Clarke, 
G. R., History of Ipswich, 1830, p. 347. 
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merchant and banker of Norwich, in 1772. 
Alexanders’ Bank, the “ Yellow Bank,” con- 
tinued its business in Ipswich well into the 
nineteenth century when it was absorbed by 
Gurneys Bank. In 1774 the bank had an 
agent in Woodbridge to exchange and 
receive guineas, but it was not until 1804 
that they opened their banking house in 
Stone Street.° 

The Ipswich Town and Country Bank of 
Messrs. Crickitt, Truelove and Kerridge, was 
opened on the 10th January, 1786, having 
been talked about for some days. The office 
was at 13 Tavern Street, in a row of houses 
called Bank Buildings.* The senior partner 
was Charles Alexander Crickitt, who had 
been a banker at Colchester since about 
1774, and who had become Member for 
Ipswich in 1784. The second partner was 
William Truelove (1720-1798), for many 
years a woollen draper in the Butter Market, 
and bailiff of the town since 1759. The third 
partner was John Kerridge (1735-1807), of 
Whitton White House, who had been 
admitted to the Freedom of the Corporation 
in 1785. (Messrs. Truelove and Kerridge were 
also, in 1793, partners in the Colchester Bank, 
but the connection ceased soon afterwards.)’ 

The bank evidently began its note issue 
as soon as it was founded, for an advertise- 
ment appeared in the Jpswich Journal on the 
6th January, 1787, regarding the loss of a 
nine guinea note. One of the first accounts 
to be opened was that of Messrs. Cornwell, 
Mangles & Co., opened in August, 1786, to 
receive subscriptions of £100 and over for 
the Greenland whale fishery then being 
established in Ipswich. In 1795, Mr. Crickitt 
was appointed Receiver-General for East 
Suffolk for the Land Tax and the Duties on 
Houses, and the prosperity of the bank was 
increased by making it a place for the pay- 
ment of the taxes.* 

The bank and its partners actively sup- 
ported the patriotic and “True Blue” 
causes. They subscribed to the Association 

*Clarke, op. cit. p.347: Ipswich Journal, 
26.9.1772, 18.7.1772: Bidwell, op. cit., pp. 374-5: 
Ipswich Journal, 23.7.1774: Page, A., Supplement 
to the Suffolk Traveller, 1844, p. 131. 

* These buildings were erected by Mr. Crickitt 
in 1785, and a teashop now stands in the place of 
the bank. 

"Ipswich Journal, 14.1.1786: Clarke, op. cit., 
pp. 350. 441-2: Christy, Miller, Journal of Institute 


of Bankers, 1906, vol. xxvii, pp. 320-1: Ipswich 
a. 1.9.1798, 14.3.1807: Ipswich Directory, 


“Ipswich Journal, 6.1.1787, 21.8.1786, 18.4.1795. 
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against Republicans and Levellers, and to 
the fund to celebrate Admiral Duncan’s 
victory at Camperdown. It received subscrip- 
tions for the dependants of those killed and 
wounded in the expedition to Holland in 
1799, for soup and bread for the poor of 
Ipswich (Lady Nelson and Lord Nelson's 
father were subscribers to this fund), and for 
the Ipswich Loyal Volunteers.’ 

The Ipswich Town and County Bank sur- 
vived the sharp crisis of 1793 when twenty- 
two or twenty-three county banks stopped 
payment, and even Gurneys at Norwich had 
to increase their cash by bringing £75,000 in 
specie from London to meet the drain. It 
also survived the more severe crisis of 1797 
when the Bank of England was obliged to 
suspend cash payments and many banking 
houses became insolvent. The wealthy 
farmers and country gentlemen began to 
resort to country banks to deposit their 
surplus capital. Sometimes interest was paid 
and sometimes none, according to the length 
of time it remained with the banker and 
according to the terms on which he received 
it. The money was lent out again, partly in 
the neighbourhood. More of it went to 
London to be lent by agents to the Govern- 
ment, to merchants and to large traders, and, 
in some cases, to the proprietors of mines.?° 

William Truelove died on the 24th August, 
1798, and the style of the bank became 
Crickitt and Kerridge. On the Ist May, 1802, 
Mr. Crickitt admitted to the partnership 
Mr. Willett,’’ and the style was changed to 
Crickitt, Kerridge, Willett & Co. When the 
term of partnership expired three years later 
it was not renewed, and the business reverted 
to the firm name of Crickitt, Kerridge & Co. 
Mr. Crickitt died at his home, Smyth’s Hall, 
near Colchester, on the 16th January, 1803, 
after a long illness. Mrs. Sarah Crickitt, his 
widow and executrix, became a partner in 
the Ipswich, Chelmsford and Colchester 
banking firms under his will,’* which pro- 


* Ipswich Journal, 15.12.1792, 
6.1L 1799, 11.1.1800, 3.1.1801, 8.10.1803. 
*° Bidwell, op. cit., p.42: Gilbart. op. cit., p. 109: 
Burgess, H. A., A Letter to the Rt. Hon. G. Canning, 

1826, p. 37. 

* Though it cannot be proved, there was probably 
some connection with the Bury St. Edmunds and 
Thetford bank of Messrs. Field Willett & Sons, 
which was founded in 1806 and failed in 1822 
(Ipswich Journal, 22.2.1806, 21.7.1810.) 

** She was also a partner in the Woodbridge & 
Suffolk Bank of Messrs Crickitt, Bacon & Wood 


4.11.1797, 


until the end of 1824. (Ipswich Journal, 28.4.1821, 
24.12.1825.) 
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vided for the introduction of his son, Robert 
Alexander Crickitt, when he should “ have 
arrived at a proper suitable age.”* 

John Kerridge died on the 9th March, 1807, 
at the age of 72, after a few days’ illness: 
he had served eight times the office of bailiff. 
It was said of him that he “was an able 
and active magistrate .. . and much respected 
by a numerous circle of acquaintances, His 
loss will be severely felt by the poor in this 
neighbourhood to whom he was a liberal 
benefactor.” His place was taken by 
Mr. Edward Bacon, son of an Upper Brook 
Street baker. He had spent thirteen years 
as a trader in the East Indies, had married 
there, and had made an ample fortune, 
Shortly before this date he had returned to 
Ipswich to pass the remainder of his life. 
The style of the firm was Crickitt, Bacon 
& Co. until Mr. R. A. Crickitt was admitted 
in 1806. In 1818 the bank was involved in 
a dispute with the Corporation. Thomas 
Dunningham (1774-1842), who later became 
a partner of the firm, claimed the right to 
vote as burgess, having been apprenticed to 
Mr. Bacon. The Corporation refused to 
accept this service as servitude, but the Assize 
Court in Bury St. Edmunds in 1819 decided 
that banking was a “ mystery,” and that he 
had been properly apprenticed.* 

In 1825 difficulties of another sort began. 
Mr. Crickitt, who had become Freeman and 
bailiff of Ipswich in 1805, became Member 
for the town in 1807. This was at the time 
when elections were conducted openly, and 
the electors were bribed. Ipswich was then 
deeply divided by the political rivalry of the 
“Yellow party” supported by Alexander's 
Bank, and the “ Blue party” supported by 
the Ipswich Town and Country Bank. Mr. 
Crickitt, with the knowledge and support 
of Mr. Bacon, spent about £10,000 on 
expenses on his own elections and on that 
of Sir Home Podham in 1808. He drew 
£21,000 in cash from the Ipswich Bank, 
partly to pay these expenses and partly to 
pay the interest on his overdrawn account. 
He also borrowed considerable sums from 
Mr. Bacon. His account at the Chelmsford 
Bank was overdrawn to the extent of £40,000, 


* Ipswich Journal, 1.5.1802, 27.4.1805, 22.1.1803: 
Suffolk Chronicle, 4.2.1826. 

** Ipswich Journal, 14.3.1807, 4.3.1807, 
16.11.1860: Suffolk Chronicle & Ipswich Advertiser, 
20.3.1802: East Anglian Daily Times, 22.12.1937: 
Redstone op. cit., vol. xxiv, p.33: Freemen’s 
Admissions, Ipswich Corporation Archives, 1805: 
Universal British Directory, 1791-93. 
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and the estates of his father were mortgaged. 
The gross amount he received from the three 


banks was: 


Ipswich Bank about £13,000 
Colchester Bank about £28,000'° 
Chelmsford & Maldon 

Bank ag about £16,500 


A liberal policy by the Bank of England 
and the country banks in 1825 led to specu- 
lation and an over-issue of bank notes. The 
country notes in circulation doubled between 
1822 and 1825. A panic began at the end 
of November, 1825, when Sir William 
Elford’s bank at Plymouth failed, and this 
led to severe runs on banks up and down the 
country. Messrs. Crickitt, Ruffell and Co. 
of Colchester closed their doors suddenly on 
the 17th December, 1825, and Mr. R. A. 
Crickitt, Mrs. Crickitt, and Samuel Hunt 
Ruffell were declared bankrupt.’® 

Despite the close connection with Col- 
chester, the Ipswich bank withstood the 
panic. Early in the following week the “ Mer- 
cantile Interests of the Town and the Landed 
Interests of the Neighbourhood” signed 
and circulated a declaration, announcing 
their confidence in Alexander’s Bank and the 
Ipswich Town and Country Bank. The place 
of the Crickitts was taken, a few day later, 
by Mr. John Cobbold, Junior (1774-1860), 
his son, Mr. John Chevallier Cobbold (1797- 
1882) and Mr. William Rodwell (1792-1878). 
The Cobbolds were brewers at The Cliff, 
Ipswich, and partners in the Harwich Bank.’’ 
Mr. Rodwell was a solicitor in Ipswich who 
later became chairman of the Association 
of Issuing Country Banks. The fact that 
these three had joined the bank increased 
falling confidence, and it experienced no 
further difficulties.'* 

There appear to have been other banks 


Clarke, op. cit., p.436: Ipswich Journal, 
pg 25.3.1826, 11.2.1826: Suffolk Chronicle, 
“Colchester Gazette, 24.12.1825, 
Suffolk Chronicle, 21.1.1826, 29.1.1826. 


" This bank was founded about 1770 or 1780 by 
Charles Cox, “ Agent for the Packet Boats,” and 
Vice Consul for Holland, Sweden and Denmark 
and the Hanse Towns. It probably grew in some 
way out of the business of Messrs. Cobbold & Cox, 
who in 1784 were brewers and agents. In the 1820s 
the partners were Anthony Cox and J. B. Knocker. 
This bank had a note issue of £6,161 in 1844. 


"Ipswich Journal, 24.12.1825, 31.12.1825: Col. 
ca Gazette, pg ee me Christy 
T, Op. cit., p. $ ri » 19.2. 
18.12.1860, 710.188), pswich Journal, 19.2.1778, 


31.12.1825: 
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in Ipswich in the early nineteenth century. 
There is a traders’ note for one shilling 
drawn by J. Wilkinson, Ipswich Bank, in 
1797 at the time of the suspension of cash 
payments. In 1806 Messrs. Ralph Holden, 
Saunders & Co. opened a bank in Ipswich 
(banking hours from 9.00 a.m. until 5 p.m.), 
and issued One Pound Notes payable in 
London. The fate of this bank is not clear. 
It evidently began its note issue early, since 
two of its notes for 1807 still exist. There 
is also a note for 1817. Yet in 1815 it was 
found that several of their £5 and £10 notes 
were circulating in Sussex, and it was stated 
that neither Ralph Holden, nor the bank, 
nor the London agents existed.*® 


A. G. E. Jones. 


** Journal of Institute of Bankers, 1908, vol. xxix. 
p.312; 1933, vol. liv. p.454: Ipswich Journal, 
8.11.1806, 2.9.1815. 


*‘SOOTH’ IN JOHNSON’S 
‘DICTIONARY’ AND IN KEATS 


JN recent years there has been some dis- 

cussion over the use of sooth in Keats’s 
Eve of St. Agnes xxx, ‘ jellies soother than 
the creamy curd,’ and To Sleep 5,‘ O soothest 
Sleep.’ The latest treatment (D. J. Greene, 
M.L.N., December, 1950) traces the sense 
to Dr. Johnson’s entries * sweetness; kind- 
ness’ (sb), and ‘ pleasing; delightful’ (adj), 
and explains these as examples of the Great 
Lexicographer’s erroneous interpretation of 
certain passages in Richard II and Comus; 
the meaning of the verb soothe ‘ placate, in 
his ignorance of its sense-development from 
an Old English ‘ verify,’ had misled him into 
‘an unfortunate piece of inept conjecture, 
‘his unqualified and unsupported assertion 
that sooth (adj) can mean sweet.” 

The present note offers some evidence 
which has not been taken into account and 
appears to merit consideration. It is well 
known that in matters of vocabulary dialects 
often provide the material lacking else- 
where. In its article on sooth the O.E.D. 
omitted reference to dialectal examples of 
usages parallel to those quoted above from 
Keats, although these were available in 
Joseph Wright’s English Dialect Dictionary, 
where the following entries occur: 


2. Soft, gentle. 
Lin. A sooth whisper in th’ ear 
(J.C. W.). 
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Hence Soothly, adv. softly, gently. 


Gall. ‘ Soothly, soothly,’ cried -the old 
man ‘hasten me not, CROCKETT 
A. Mark (1899) lii. 


4. Comfort, pleasure. 


Wxf. What’s the use of a man making 
a galley slave of himself from Mon- 
day morning to Saturday night, and 
neither sooth nor sport for it, 
KENNEDY Banks Boro (1867) 281." 


These citations are of course later than 
Johnson, but his “ pleasing; delightful” can 
hardly be held responsible for the dialectal 
“soft, gentle” and corresponding adverb. 
It is clear that these are due to sense-associa- 
tion with the verb, a natural process bound 
to occur when the meaning of the verb no 
longer had any direct connection with that 
of the substantive and adjective to which it 
still remained so close in form. Reference 
to the O.E.D. shows that by the sixteenth 
century the verb is recorded in senses well 
on the way to the modern, e.g., ‘humour 
(a person) by expressing approval, please 
and flatter (a person) by agreement.’ The 
first instance of ‘ mollify, appease’ is cited 
from the end of the seventeenth century, but 
under a separate entry for ‘ exercise a sooth- 
ing effect’ is quoted the following from Ben 
Jonson’s Cynthia’s Revels (1599) V, vi: 

like an envious wretch, 
That glitters onely to his soothed self.? 
There was then plenty of time for the verb 
to influence the meanings of the substantive 
and adjective by Johnson’s day in the manner 
it seems to have done by the nineteenth 
century in dialects. His categorical state- 
ment that sooth can also mean ‘ sweet’ may 
thus not be due merely to conjecture. John- 
son’s familiarity with the dialectal vocabu- 
lary of his home county, as Mrs. E. M. Wright 
has pointed out in Rustic Speech and Folk- 
lore (1913) p.63, was such that from the 
internal evidence of his dictionary it could 
be demonstrated that he belonged to Stafford- 
shire. The material provided by Joseph 


* The references are respectively to the Rev. J. C. 
Walter, of Horncastle. Lincs., one of Wright’s corre- 
spondents, to S. R. Crockett (D.N.B. 1912-21: ‘ the 
spirited chronicler of Galloway’), Little Anna 
Mark (1900, not 1899), p. 437. and to Patrick 
Kennedy (Webb’s Compendium of Irish Bioeraphy: 
‘in his graphic delineation of Irish rural life .. . 
in the County of Wexford, he has seldom been sur- 
passed’), The Banks of the Boro. 


* In Judson’s edition (Yale Studies in English, 45) 
the word is glossed as ‘ wheedled, cajoled, flattered.’ 
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Wright makes it necessary to take into 
account the possibility that already in the 
eighteenth century Johnson might have been 
familiar with usages of this type, and, 
etymological difficulties seemingly absent 
record some of them in his dictionary where 
his literary texts offered apparent examples, 

We may possibly have an early parallel 
to the Lincolnshire ‘sooth whisper’ and 
Galloway ‘soothly’ in the fourteenth. 
century alliterative poem Cleanness, line 654: 

And sayde sothly to hirself Sare the madde 
Here sothly renders the Vulgate occulte 
(Genesis xviii. 12). In his edition Gollancz 
emended to sotyly, but abandoned the 
emendation when he found another apparent 
occurrence of the word in the sense ‘ gently, 
softly, quietly ’ in Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight, line 673: 

And sayde sothly al same segges til other. 
The interpretation given in Tolkien and 
Gordon’s edition, ‘ with truth,’ seems point- 
less in the context.’ These instances are 
difficult to account for by assuming that in 
the dialect of the Gawain-poet a similar pro- 
cess had occurred as has already been 
postulated, since we would then have to pre- 
sume that the sense-development of the verb 
had there reached a suitable stage at this early 
date. Though improbable, it cannot be said 
to be an impossibility in view of the fact 
that first citations in the O.E.D. provide no 
definite limitation of date and only show 
that earlier instances have not yet turned up, 
and the number of words or senses with 
which this particular group of poems has 
provided the O.E.D. of whose existence in 
Middle English we would otherwise have 
been ignorant. In this connection one should 
note the verbal substantive in the closely- 
connected dialect of The Destruction of 
Troy, line 11495, where the false traitor 
Antenor: 


Thus sotelly with sothyn he set hom a cas, 
What fortune might falle vndur fals colour. 


* See Gollancz’s notes on these lines in his edi- 
tions of the two poems. and Tolkien and Gordon's 
glossary. The gloss sothmerte ‘ dulcibarium’ of the 
1Sth-century Promptium Parvulorum (see E.E.TS. 
edition) is problematic. The possible association 
with dulcis is negatived by the variant ‘bulci- 
barium,’ apnarently a comnound with the first ele- 
ment from bullo (i.e. ‘ boiled food,’ cf ME sothen 
‘boiled ’). an odd type of formation. The OE 
gesoth (‘ flatterer,’ see Bosworth-Toller’s Anglo- 
Saxon Dictionary), glossing narasitis in Cotton 
Cleopatra A. iii. is accompanied by the further gloss 
geneat, and may therefore be an error for gesith 
* retainer.” 
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The phrase sotelly with sothyn translates 
Guido delle Colonne’s callidum argumentum 
‘cunning artifice for the purpose of deceit.” 
The O.E.D.’s first record of ‘maintain or put 
forward (a lie or untruth) as being true’ is 
in 1591. It can be seen how close in sense 
the verb appears to have been to ‘cajole’ 
already at the end of the fourteenth century 
in the north-west Midlands. 

With regard to the two cases in Keats, 
we need go no further than poetical facility 
for sense-association to obtain an explana- 
tion. Perhaps the authority provided by 
Johnson should also be taken into considera- 
tion, but there remains the possibility that 
the poet had been familiarised with such 
senses in dialect. The poems concerned were 
both composed in 1819, and in the previous 
year Keats was engaged in a long walking- 
tour through the Lakes and Highlands, ‘ the 
agreeable diversion to his somewhat 
monotonous life’ (Lord Houghton). His 
letters show his keen interest in country 
people, and as it happens he spent some 
time in that part of Scotland (Galloway) 
which provides one of Wright’s examples, 
and actually made an attempt to write a 
‘Galloway’ song (letter of 10th July to 
Thomas Keats). The enlargement of 
experience which was the purpose of the tour 
may perhaps have included the appreciation 
of the poetic possibilities of the use of sooth 
in senses connected with soothe. The 
adjective in ‘soothest sleep’ seems closer 
to senses of the verb than the Johnsonian 
definition, and where it is applied to jellies 
and creamy curd it may bear the ‘ soft, gentle’ 
meaning which his dictionary does not offer. 


C. A. LUTTRELL. 
Westfield College, 
University of London. 
‘See N. FE. Griffin's edition (Cambridge, Mass.. 
1936), p. 224, and Ducange s.v. argumentum, 


a inventum : proprie ars vel stropha qua quis 
allitur.’ 


RECTORS OF RAYLEIGH 


HOLY TRINITY, Rayleigh, is one of the 
most interesting churches in S.E. Essex. 
To-day visitors will see a handsome struc- 
ture of Kentish ragstone and flint, built 
for the most part well over 500 years ago 
but with some parts of much earlier date. 
It occupies a conspicuous position on the 
landscape and from its lofty tower can be 
enjoyed an excellent view of the surround- 
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ing country, spreading on one side to the 
sea coast. There are many objects of interest 
in the church. 

There have been forty-eight Rectors 
dating from 1310. The names of some of 
the early incumbents arrest attention—Hen. 
de Saracen (1310-30), who was also a canon 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral; Ric. de Barghe 
(1330-34); Joh. de Hynton (1334-53): Gilb. 
de French (1353-4); Nic. de Horton (1354-61) 
and Will. at Fenn (1370 ——) among others. 

The first of whom there is any evidence is 
the Rev. William Tasburgh (1392-1420). He 
chanced to conduct an important burial— 
that of Thomas Barrington who died in 1416 
and was interred in a vault of the church. 
He was Keeper of the King’s Park—as much 
of the land in Rayleigh was known—which 
provided a hunting ground for Henry VIII 
and his vivacious company. This would 
include Elizabeth, later Queen of England. 
The original of “ Barringtons ” which stands 
opposite Rayleigh church was named after 
Sir Thomas. 

Of Revs. Joh. Duffe (1679-82) and Joh. 
Smith (1682-90) there is no record except 
that both were deprived of the living on 
entering the Roman Church. 

Although all their graves cannot be dis- 
cerned, a number of the Rectors were buried 
in the churchyard—a picturesque demesne, 
by the way—and one of these was Rev. 
Richard Lincoln (1487-92). He was, inter 
alia, a Professor of Theology. Others are 
mentioned later. 

Rev. Stephen Vassall—also spelt Vassell 
—(1626-43) was somewhat notable in having 
suffered numerous bereavements. In four 
successive years he lost his eldest son, his 
wife, his brother, another son and _ his 
daughter. A curious memorandum of the 
period allowed the consumption of flesh in 
Lent and granted “a licence to Mary. the 
wife of Mr. Stephen Vassel, to eat flesh so 
long as her sickness shall continue which 
in regard to her great weakness is likely to 
be the whole tyme of Lent. (Signed) Stephen 
Vassell, Rector. Henry Barnes, Church 
Warden.” This Rector is also said to have 
been a Puritan leader. 

Rev. Hugh or Hugo Pine, or Pyne (1690-2) 
interests us—and little more is known of 
him—in that he was buried at Rayleigh in 
woollen: “ The appropriate Act dated 1678 
forbade the use of linen for shrouds and 
required—or permitted—interment “in 
woollen.” The measure was passed to 
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encourage the wool trade—which was once 
of considerable volume and importance in 
Essex. The promoters, it may be conjectured, 
were also intent upon considering the com- 
fort of the quick and the dead. 

Rev. Dr. John Luke (1692-1702) was an 
Arabic scholar and Professor at Cambridge 
University. Appolina, his wife, had many 
children. 

Future historians will always have cause 
for gratification in the knowledge that the 
next Rector, Rev. Edward Roberts, M.A. 
(1702-18), was singularly diligent in leaving 
considerable written record for the student’s 
benefit. He came from the neighbourhood 
of Grimsby, was Proctor for the clergy of 
Lincoln in Convocation and was presented 
to the Rayleigh living by Robert Bristow 
(of London), Lord of this Manor. 

Mr. Roberts, who was also Vicar of South 
Benfleet, related much concerning the 
Rectory, its tithes and other properties. He 
stated that it was the custom for the Rector 
to receive “the tenth calf of every farmer 
at six weeks old ’—the age of the calf, by 
the way!—‘‘the tenth day of milk both 
morning and evening from May Day to 
Michaelmas,” etc. Glebe particulars were 
enumerated in detail and a dispute with the 
Lords of Rawreth (a neighbouring parish 
which could not then be identified) over 
their claim of an annual payment of 12 
(twelve) pence described. The Rector later 
admitted the claim up to sixpence. There are 
further references to the clearing of the 
Bounds of the Parish on Ascension Day. 

November 25 (Friday), 1703, was marked 
by a violent and devastating wind which 
resulted in much damage on land and at 
sea. Queen Anne ordered a day of fasting 
and humiliation. The rectory and a barn 
were damaged and the Rector. alone in the 
house at the time, rendered thanks for his 
personal preservation. 

In 1711 the church was re-dedicated after 
restoration by that remarkable Bishop of 
London, Henry Compton. This repair seems 
to have been effected at the Rector’s expense. 
He made various gifts to Rayleigh church, 
which, in a hitherto unpublished statement 
by the Rev. A. G. Fryer (a later Rector), 
included a chalice, paten and flagon of silver. 
The flagon about 217 years old bears an 
app the inscription: “Rayleigh 1718: Ex 
dono Edvar: Roberts A.M. Nupen Rector 
Hujus Ecclesie.” The chalice is of some- 
what earlier date and has engraved on it: 
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“Ex sumptilous Parochie de Rayleigh jn 
usum Ecclesia Sancte Trinitates,” words 
which probably made the gifts secure to the 
church. Mr. Fryer explained that the chalice 
was not of the beautiful old shape by the 
English Church in earlier days. That jn 
possession of Rayleigh church was tall with 
an out-turned lip—rather inconvenient for 
use at celebration. Mr. Fryer was given a 
gold chalice which he always used and on 
retirement left it as a loan to the church, 
Mr. Roberts is also reported to have given 
a clock value £30 and a velvet pall for 
funerals. 


Mr. Roberts was laid to rest in the church- 
yard near the north wall. His tomb com- 
posed mostly of red brick can be easily seen 
near the Vestry and on the slab covering 
of the tomb his name with Latin inscriptions 
can still be deciphered. The whole is, or 
was when we last saw it, in a remarkable 
state of preservation after nearly 250 years, 

Rev. Arthur Ashley Sykes (1718-57) a 
D.D. was followed by his brother, Rev. 
George Sykes (1757-66). Sykes, the second, 
was a particular benefactor to Rayleigh in 
bequeathing a sum of money to provide 
schooling for a number of poor children in 
the parish. 


Of several restorations was one that was 
carried out during the years 1795-1803. The 
churchwardens took an active part in the 
preparations for the work, funds for it being 
raised by way of a special rate sanctioned at 
Easter Vestries. The exterior of the edifice 
received svecial attention and the surveyor 
nut in a bill “ for eating and drinking when 
measuring at the church, £2 11s. 5d.” Taken 
literally this statement would appear to sug- 
gest that the surveyor was most conscien- 
tiously on the job all the time. Otherwise, 
the Lion Hotel or Half Moon was but a few 
steps distant! 


For the greater part of this period the 
Rev. Sir John Head, Bart., was Rector 
(1799-1837). Like many clergy of the day, 
he was little seen in the parish, being mostly 
resident in France, and for several years the 
parochial activities were left in charge of 
the Revs. Mills and Syer. (A portrait we 
have seen shows Sir John as a man of jovial 
expression, his dress quite unconventional 
compared with that which most of us have 
known for many years. Sir John had a full, 
roundish countenance and a head of curly 
hair. He wore a kind of bow cravat, some 
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type of ruffle and a bright-coloured vest and 
distinguished form of coat.) 

A number of Heads flourished about this 
time. They were Baronets or Knights and 
held one prominent position or another. We 
cannot, however, discern if Sir John had any 
connection with them. 

A strange story came to our notice when 
living in Rayleigh some years ago. It was 
to the effect that a fraternal association 
existed between Sir John and Rev. James 
Pilkington, first Baptist Pastor at Rayleigh. 
We were told that the two were to be seen 
walking about arm-in-arm. Yet in a 
“Circular Letter” issued by the Essex Bap- 
tist Association, dated about 1796, and 
written partly by him, Pilkington had slated 
Rayleigh in no uncertain terms. The place 
was described as “ a desolate den of iniquity ” 
and, moreover, that the Parish Church was 
nearly deserted, services being performed but 
once a day. There was a lot more to the 
same dirge-like tune. 

One morsel of historical interest eluded 
our grasp. Having concluded an earlier 
survey of the Rectors, we learned that an 
elderly local resident possessed the manu- 
script of a sermon preached by Sir John Head 
on a particular occasion. To have perused 
this would have been a great privilege but 
it was not then available and every form 
of persuasion to loan it was futile. 

This Rector was buried in St. Martin's 
Church, London. Which St. Martin’s is not 
stated. 

R. E. I. NEWTON. 
(To be continued) 


SOME HAZLITT QUOTATIONS 


AZLITT’S quotations, acknowledged 
and unacknowledged, occupy sixty 
pages, in double columns, of the index 
volume in P. P. Howe’s edition. Hence it 
is not surprising that some errors and 
omissions can be detected. The following 
notes are confined to a few writings I happen 
to have been reading: the ‘Character of 
Cobbett’ in Table Talk (Howe, vol. VIII), 
the Letter to William Gifford (vol. TX) and 
the Spirit of the Age (vol. XI). The relatively 
good haul may encourage others to pursue 
the search. 

VIII, 53 : “ The groves of the Ohio . . . ‘live 
in his description,’ and the turnips that 
he transplanted from Botley ‘look 

green’ in prose! "—not a conflation of 
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XI, 55: 


XI, 94: 
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Dunciad and Macbeth, but from Pope, 
Windsor Forest, 8. 


IX, 50: “Seeing it is a thing immortal as 


itself.”"—Hamlet I, iv. 67. 


XI, 36: “‘He cannot be constrained by 


mastery..”—This favourite quotation 
(eleven times in the Index) is not a mis- 
quotation from Excursion VI, 163-4, but 
a correct one from Chaucer, Franklin’s 
Tale, F764. 


XI, 50: “They must be moved altogether, 


if they are moved at all.”—Wordsworth, 

Resolution and Independence, 77. 

“* Something ‘ palpable to feeling as 

to sight’”—what is conflated with 

Macbeth Il, i. 37, is 1. 40, of the same 

scene, rather than Othello I, ii. 76. 

“He would have borne his honours 
meekly ”—perhaps freely from Macbeth 
I, vii. 17: “hath borne his faculties so 
meek.” 

“The genial current of the soul is 
stopped.”—Gray, Elegy, 52. 

XI, 148: “ He expects a bright reversion in 
the skies.”"—Pope, Unfortunate Lady, 9. 

XI, 165: “ Our poet’s verse does not put a 
spirit of youth in everything.”—Shake- 
speare, Sonnet 98, 3. 

XI, 166: “He is the very thing itself.”— 
Lear, Ill, iv. 109. 

XI, 167: “ Why set his ill news to harsh and 
grating verse.’-—Wordsworth, Tintern 
Abbey, 92. 

XI, 175: “If he is no longer familiar with 
Royalty as with his garter.”"—Henry V, 
1, i. 46 (already quoted in XI, 55, where 
Howe notes it). 


I should like also to propose one emenda- 
tion in the text of the essay on Jeffrey (XI, 
130, foot of page): “ Our sprightly Scotch- 
man is not of a desponding and gloomy turn 
of mind. He argues well for the future hopes 
of mankind from the smallest beginnings, 
watches the slow, gradual, reluctant growth 
of liberal views, and smiling sees the aloe 
of Reform blossom at the end of a hundred 
years.” The whole context surely points to 
augurs for argues. 

J. C. MAXWELL. 


ANOTHER UNNOTICED POEM BY 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 
N Notes and Queries, June 10, 1950, 
Gardner Taplin records the discovery in 
the New Monthly Magazine for 1821 of 
some stanzas by Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
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‘“* Excited by Some Reflections on the Present 
State of Greece.” These verses are referred 
to in two unpublishd letters in the library 
of Wellesley College, written by the author 
eight years later in 1829 to Hugh Stuart 
Boyd. Miss Barrett sent a copy of the poem 
to her blind friend as a kind of youthful 
curiosity, and was surprised when Boyd, 
whose literary judgement was not always 
impeccable, gave it his approval. 

Through another reference in the Barrett- 
Boyd letters at Wellesley, I have been able 
to find still another unnoticed poem, pub- 
lished in the London Times of May 31, 1831. 
It is entitled “ Kings,” is dated May 28, and 
signed E. B. B. This poem the author recom- 
mends to Boyd for its loyalty and historical 
merits, but prophesies that he will not like 
it. Though Boyd’s opinion is not recorded, 
it is too easy to prophesy what will be the 
reaction of most readers to the verses as 
poetry. However, they do have, as the author 
claimed, some historical interest, and might 
serve as an examination question on the 
kings of England. The text read as follows. 


KINGS 
One stood on England’s sea-girt plain: 
One who was strange before— 
And the clanking of a nation’s chain 
Proclaimed him conqueror! 
In Freedom's heart was the Norman’s sting— 
And he—he was a king. 


One stood on England’s plain, contending 
With a priest for England’s throne : 
And when the rebel perished, bending 
In false wail o’er the stone, 
These, baser clay than death’s, did fling— 
And he—he was a king. 


One stood on England’s plain—the sound 
Of battle o’er him swept. 

Was the battle-shout the sweetest found, 
When his people loudest wept? 

Did his victor hands their withers wring? 

Yet he—he was a king. 


One stood on England’s plain, with thirst 
Of gold upon his soul. 

Blood—tears, from English eyes that burst, 
Did, his Pactolus, roll : 

Vilely, he stooped to quaff that spring— 

And he—he was a king. 


One stood on England’s plain—a book 
In his scholastic hand, 

How could he turn therefrom to look 
Upon a mourning land? 

Yet heard he Spain one mandate bring; 

And that—he was a king. 


One stands on England's sea-girt plain, 
The pomp of courts forsaking— 

And if before him clanks the chain, 

It is alone in breaking ; 
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Its links to captive hearts shall cling— 
And he—he is a king. 


Blest land! where ‘* Live the Monarch ” goes 
Forth, as the patriot’s cry— 
Blest king! where ‘* Live the people ” shows 
That people's loyalty. 
Others may wear a jewelled thing— 
But HE—he is a KING. 
May 28. E. Be 


BARBARA P. McCartny, 
Wellesley College. 


PORTRAITURE IN LAVENGRO 
Ill 
Sir Richard’s Assistant—Benjamin Tabart 


WHEN Borrow, on his arrival in London, 

called on the publisher, Sir Richard 
Phillips, at his house in Tavistock Square, 
there was another “ individual ” in the room. 
He was introduced with “ Taggart, . . . this 
is our excellent correspondent the friend 
and pupil of our excellent correspon- 
dent ” (William Taylor). 

The pale, shrivelled-looking man slowly 
and deliberately raised his head from 
the account-book, and surveyed me 
for a moment or two; not the slightest 
emotion was observable in his coun- 
tenance. It appeared to me, however, 
that I could detect a droll twinkle in his 
eye; his curiosity, if he had any, was soon 
gratified; he made me a kind of bow, 
pulled out a snuff-box, took a pinch of 
snuff, and again bent his head over the 
page." 

Sir Richard learns of Borrow’s intention 
to set up as an author and uses Taggart 
to administer an amusing rebuke to the 
hopes of this author in the bud: 

“A losing trade, I assure you, Sir; 
literature is a drug. ... Taggart, go to the 
bank, and tell them to dishonour the bill 
twelve months after date for thirty pounds 
which becomes due tomorrow. I am dis- 
satisfied with that fellow who wrote the 
fairy tales and intend to give him all the 
trouble in my power. Make haste.” 

Taggart did not appear to be in any 
particular haste. First of all, he took a 
pinch of snuff, then, rising from his chair, 
slowly and deliberately drew his wig, for 
he wore a wig of a brown colour, rather 
more over his forehead than it had pre- 
viously been, buttoned his coat, and, 
taking his hat, and an umbrella which 


* Lavengro, Chap. XXX. 
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stood in a corner, made me a low bow, 
and quitted the room. ae A 
Taggart does not appear again in the book 


until he has that conversation about author- 
ship with Borrow which is worth quoting: 


The reader has, I hope, not forgotten 
Taggart, whom I mentioned whilst giving 
an account of my first morning’s visit to 
the publisher. I beg Taggart’s pardon for 
having been so long silent about him; but 
he was a very silent man—yet there was 
much in Taggart—and Taggart had 
always been civil and kind to me in his 
peculiar way. 

“Well, young gentleman ” said Taggart 
to me one morning, when we chanced to 
be alone a few days after the affair of 
the cancelling, “how do you like author- 
ship? ” 

“T scarcely call authorship the drudgery 
I am engaged in,” said I. 

“What do you call authorship? ” said 
Taggart. 

“T scarcely know,” said I; “that is, I 
can scarcely express what I think it.” 

“Shall I help you out?” said Taggart, 
turning round his chair, and looking at 
me. 

“Tf you like,” said I. 

“To write something grand,” said 
Taggart, taking snuff; “to be stared at 
—lifted on people’s shoulders—” 

_ “Well,” said I, “ that is something like 
it, 

Taggart took snuff. ‘“ Well,” said he, 
“why don't you write something grand? ” 

“T have,” said I. 

“What? ” said Taggart. 

“Why,” said I, “there are those 
ballads.” 

Taggart took snuff. 

“And those wonderful versions from 
Ab Gwilym.” 

Taggart took snuff again. 

“You seem very fond of snuff,” said 
I, looking at him angrily. 

Taggart tapped his box. 

“Have you taken it long? ” 

“ Three-and-twenty years.” 

“ What snuff do you take? ” 

“ Universal Mixture.” 

“And you find it of use? ” 

Taggart tapped his box. 

“In what respect?” said I. 

“In many—there is nothing like it to 
get a man through; but for snuff I should 
scarcely be where I am now.” 
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“ Have you been long here? ” 

“ Three-and-twenty years.” 

“Dear me,” said I, * and snuff brought 
you through? Give me a pinch—pah, I 
don’t like it,” and I sneezed. 

“Take another pinch,” said Taggart. 

“No,” said I, “I don’t like snuff.” 

“Then you will never do for author- 
ship; at least for this kind.” 

“So I begin to think—what shall I 
do?” 

Taggart took snuff. 

“You were talking of a great work— 
what shall it be? ” 

Taggart took snuff. 

“Do you think I could write one? ” 

Taggart uplifted his two forefingers as 
if to tap. He did not, however. 

“It would require time,” said I with 
half a sigh. 

Taggart tapped his box. 

“ A great deal of time: I really think 
my ballads—” 

Taggart took snuff. 

“If published, would do me credit. I'll 
make an effort, and offer them to some 
other publisher.” 

Taggart took a double quantity of 
snuff.? 

The name Taggart appears in the pub- 
lished version of Lavengro but Knapp 
states that it was given as Bartlett in the 
original MSS and so introduces him as Bart- 
lett, Sir Richard’s accountant; and leaves 
the matter settled as far as he was concerned 
that such a person existed under that name. 
Herbert Jenkins and Clement Shorter follow 
this and say nothing further on the sub- 
ject. But anyone familiar with Borrow’s 
methods would not accept this as final 
evidence of a name, especially as there is 
nothing to show that any person of the 
name of Bartlett was ever associated with 
Sir Richard Phillips. Borrow changed the 
half-concealed names in Lavengro several 
times while the book was going through 
the press. Jasper Petulengro was called 
Ambrose until the last minute. Francis 
Ardry appeared under his correct name of 
Arden in the original draft. Borrow conceal- 
ing, more suo, the true name called this 
assistant of Phillips’, Bartlett at first and 
then made a final shot at getting closer to 
the real name by calling him Taggart. 

The real name of this individual was 
Tabart—Benjamin Tabart; he was or had 


*Ib., Chap. XLI. 
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been a small bookseller with a shop in Bond 
Street and had been associated with Sir 
Richard since the beginning of the century; 
he was known to be associated with Phillips 
in 1824 although he seems to have given 
up his shop in Bond Street. 

He is first heard of as publishing and 
selling juveniles very much of the same class 
as those sold by Phillips and Godwin. It 
is curious that the publication of juvenile 
fiction of the most irreproachable character 
should have been in the hands of two people 
such as Phillips and Godwin who are 
described by the respectable press of the time 
as revolutionaries of the most dangerous 
type. The Satirist, in particular, was a very 
keen opponent of Sir Richard and it is 
through an attack on him that we first hear 
of Tabart’s association with him. Tabart is 
described as “the minor agent at the west 
end of the town for a certain great book- 
seller and sheriff at the east.” 

Tabart’s particular crime in the present 
case was the publication of a small collec- 
tion of fairy tales presumably written by 
himself including one entitled “ Hop o’ my 
Thumb.” In the tale the author speaks of 
a man and his wife with seven children, 
the oldest ten and the youngest seven. 
This extraordinary circumstance which 
might at worst, be described as a lusus 
naturae, was fastened upon by the Satirist 
as being fraught with the most revolutionary 
and subversive principles. In one sense— 
not that intended by the reviewers—it might 
be accurately so described. It is noteworthy 
that a similar error is to be found in the 
Rejected Addresses 

** My brother Jack was nine in May 

And I was eight on New Year’s Day.” 
and Tabart might have pleaded the excuse 
put forward by the brothers Smith in a 
later edition of that work. “ The brothers 
were then bachelors.” But in the case of 
Tabart, Phillips was the real quarry and 
Tabart, who seems to have been a mild 
inoffensive person, was attacked in such 
immoderate terms that he was forced to 
take notice of them, and we learn from the 
same source that, instigated by Sir Richard 
Phillips, he brought an action for damages 
against the paper for £1,000. He won his 
case and got Is. 

The shop in Bond Street was soon closed 
and Tabart became hack and _ principal 
amanuensis for Phillips. He supervised Sir 
Richard’s juvenile publications. Another 
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collection of Fairy Tales appeared in 1818 
under his name and no doubt the error was 
corrected. Perhaps the reference to Fairy 
Tales at the first meeting of Borrow with 
the publisher had something to do with 
this. Borrow again mentions fairy tales and 
when describing the persistent interference 
of Phillips with his hacks he says: 


If a book of fairy tales was being com- 
piled, he was sure to introduce some of 
his philosophy, explaining the fairy tale 
by some theory of his own.* 


In a little juvenile called a Visit to London 
by S. W., 1810, Mrs. Barfield says that she 
always dealt at Tabart’s Juvenile Library 
where she was very well served. There is 
a plate of the inside of the shop. No more 
can be learned of the snuff-taking Tabart, 
but it is something to have established his 
identity and to have given him his right 
name. 


A. Boy Le. 
*Ib., Chap. XXXIX. 


SHAKESPEAREAN ALLUSION 


(THE following allusion does not appear in 

the “ Shakespeare Allusion Book ” 1932 
edition, and I have not been able to trace 
it elsewhere. 

It first appears in the 7th Impression of 
Sir Thomas Overbury’s “ Wife,” 1616, in the 
second Elegy, signed “C.B.” (possibly 
Christopher Brooke). 


Lines 5-10 inclusive: 


Me thinks, t‘observe how Vertue drawes faint 
breath, 

Subject to slanders, hate, and violent death, 

Wise men kept low, others advanc’d to siate, 

Right checkt by wrong, and ill men fortunate; 

These mov'd effects, from an unmoved cause, 

Might shake the firmest faith ; Heavens fixed laws. 


The above lines bear a strong resemblance 
to Shakespeare’s Sonnet 66: 


Tyr'd with all these for restfull death I cry, 
As to behold desert a beggar borne, 

And needie Nothing trimd in jollitie, 

And purest faith unhappily forsworne, 
And gilded honor shamefully misplast, 
And maiden vertue rudely strumpeted, 
And right perfection wrongfully disgrac’d, 
And strength by limping sway disabled, 
And arte made tung-tide by authoritie, | 
And Folly (Doctor-like) controuling skill, 
And simple-Truth miscalde Simplicitie, 
And captive-good attending Captaine ill. 


CHARLES OVERBURY FOx. 
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THE BIRTH DATE OF ROBERT BLAIR 


HE dates given for the birth of Robert 
Blair, the author of The Grave, range 
from 1690 (C.B.E.L.) to 1699 (D.N.B.). The 
year generally accepted, 1699, appears to have 
been determined from the oral statements of 
the poet’s descendants made to William 
Anderson, an editor of Blair’s poems, in 1796. 


There is, however, a record of the baptism 
of Blair on January 31, 1701.’ It exists in 
the Parochial Register of Births and Bap- 
tisms for the Parish of Edinburgh in the 
County of Edinburgh, now in the custody 
of the Registrar-General at the New Register 
House, Edinburgh. The entry reads as 
follows :? 

Edr fryday 31st. Janry 1701 


The Reverend Mr. David Blair one of 
the Ministers of the Gospell in this City 
and Eupham Nisbet his spouse A.S.N.° 
Robert. W.* Sr. Archbald Muir of Thorn- 
ton, Hugh Cuningham, wryter, Mr. George 
Campbell professor of Divinity Mr. John 
Law one of the Ministers of this City, 
and John Blair Wryter 

S. ES 
T. ROGERs. 
‘New Style. 


? The quotation is made from a photostatic copy of 
the original. 


*A son named. 
* Witnesses. 
‘The South-East Church, attached to St. Giles. 


JUNIUS AS THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE 
NORTH BRITON’ 
A NOTE ON THE REV. ALLEN’S 
*‘JUNIUS UNMASKED’ (1828) 


N 1828 a Rev. William Allen published 

in Boston an interesting little volume 
entitled Junius Unmasked, or Lord George 
Sackville Proved to be Junius.’ The argu- 
ment of Sackville’s authorship of the Letters 
of Junius was not new; it had been argued 
as early as 1813 (Monthly Review, 2nd Ser., 
LXXI, pp. 367-379), and by George Coventry 
in his Critical Enquiry . . . (1825). In his 
claim for Sackville, Allen satisfied himself 
with adding to Coventry’s arguments 

internal proofs, derived from habits of 


' This is attributed to J. B. Manning by Halkett 
and Laing. but its author was certainly Rev. William 
Allen (1784-1868) who enjoyed a long association 


pl George Coventry and supported Sackville’s 
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thought and peculiarities of style” (p. ii). 
Although Sackville and Junius were to be 
named as one many times,? only in Allen’s 
little book was Sackville (i.e., Junius) named 
as the author of the North Briton and of 
the anonymous History of the Reign of 
George III (London, T. Evans, 1770, 4to.). 
In these attributions Allen again worked 
from “internal proofs.” If one is inclined 
to scoff at Allen’s evidences or claims, it 
still must be remembered that the history 
of the North Briton is most obscure, and 
John Wilkes, himself, never publicly pro- 
claimed his authorship. It may be considered 
as the labour of many workers, and Junius 
may well have contributed to its pages and 
drafted the notorious No. 45 (April 23, 1763) 
which brought its history to a close. The 
sentiments of Junius in the Public Advertiser 
are a continuation of the North Briton, at 
best. The History of the Reign of George III 
(not in Halkett and Laing) has been attributed 
to Edmund Burke, but its authorship would 
rather seem to lie in the rabid political arena 
which is epitomised in Junius. 


FRANCESCO CoRDASCO. 


* Sackville’s claim was argued by John Jacques, 
History of Junius (1843), and by Charles de Rémusat, 
L’Angleterre au dix-huitiéme Siécle (1856), and 
Sackville’s name constantly occurred in discussions 
of the controversial authorship. 


GULLIVER AMONG THE 
BROBDINGNAGIANS; A REAL-LIFE 
INCIDENT (?) 


zs WE hear that a Man 18 Inches high, 

covered with strong Hair, but other- 
wise naked, was taken in a Field near Long- 
ford, by a Farmer of that Country. The 
iittle Gentleman, upon being _ seized, 
demanded to know why he should be 
stopped or interrupted in pursuing his 
lawful Occasions, for that he was travelling 
to the North, with Intent to pass over to 
Scotland. All Intreaties, it seems, were not 
forcible enough to procure him his Liberty, 
since we hear the Farmer has provided a 
Box, in order to bring him to Town in. He 
speaks good Irish, and mimicks English, as 
it is commonly spoken by the Beaux.” The 


Independent London Journal Saturday, 
November 22, 1735 (in the “ Foreign 
Affairs” section, under the date-line 


“ Dublin, Nov. 11”). 
Rosert S. HUNTING. 
Duke University, 
Durham, N.C., U.S.A. 


Readers’ Queries 





HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE.— 
I am working on a cultural study of the 
New Monthly Magazine during the period 
of its ownership by Henry Colburn from 
1814 to 1845, and am interested in obtaining 
information about the contributors to and 
the editors of the magazine, particularly 
during the period 1814-1820. It would also 
be of great help if it were possible to locate 
any information about Colburn himself that 
has not been published: correspondence and 
records relating to his general publishing 
activities during this period and to the affairs 
of the magazine. Any information will be 
very much appreciated. 
JoHN A. HEIDE. 


EORGE ELIOT.—The present location 
of Samuel Laurence’s drawing of 
George Eliot, done in 1860 and shown at the 
R.A. in 1882, ts desired. 
F. R. MILEs. 


ORKING (OR POSSIBLY CALKING). 
—A kind of knitting, or weaving, 
executed in coloured wool on four small 
nails driven in round the hole of an empty 
wooden cotton reel, through which hole the 
resultant thin woollen tube emerges. Chil- 
dren’s reins, antimacassars and various mats 
used to be made of this ‘ corking.’ 
Can any reader explain its name or give 
any other information? 
E. W. 


HONORARY DEGREES: AN OLD 

CUSTOM?—Was there formerly a 
custom by which a Clerk in Holy Orders 
in the Church of England could obtain 
an honorary degree at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge after his name had stood on the 
books of a College for a period of ten 
years? This custom, on what authority 
I do not know, is said to have existed at Cam- 
bridge in 1814, the College being Trinity. 
I have come across the case of an old clergy- 
man who died in 1847 and to whom is 
assigned the M.A. degree which he could 
only have received under this rule. He had 
certainly never graduated, and in his early 
years he did not claim to hold a degree. 
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Replies 





‘TOWER OF LONDON RELICS (cxeyj, 

236, 305).—Augustus Hare’s story of the 
removal of the wooden gates at the Tower 
deserves further examination. Hare knew 
the Tower intimately, and it is not likely 
that he would make his statement on any 
but good authority. In The Story of my Life 
he mentions dining there in 1876 in the 
officers’ mess (Vol. 4, p. 370). Two or three 
months later he took a party over the Tower 
and tells how it was given access to parts 
not ordinarily open to visitors. I have not 
a copy of the 1st edition, which was dated 
1878, of his delightful Walks in London, but 
in the 6th, dated 1894, he describes the 
removal of the gates as having taken place | 
in ‘recent’ years. In which earlier edition 
did this word first appear? In the 7th edition, 
reprinted in 1923, from which I gave the 
extract in my note, ‘ recent’ became ‘at the 
end of the 19th century.’ 

Barnum brought his great circus to London 
in 1889, and it would be this year, if ever, 
that he acquired the Traitor’s Gates. He died 
two years later in 1891. Mr. Kent suggests 
that the absence of any reference to the gates 
in Barnum’s autobiography is proof that 
Hare’s story had no foundation. Barnum 
first published his autobiography in 1855, 
and it ran through many editions, but the 
events of 1889 occurred too near his death 
to be recorded. Old catalogues of Barnum’s 
exhibition in New York, and its successor, 
Barnum and Bailey’s exhibition, should show 
if the gates reached America. 

Sir Osbert Sitwell quoted Hare’s story ver- 
batim from Walks in London. One of Sit 
Osbert’s recreations, according to Who's 
Who, is ‘not answering letters’ so I dare 
not write to him! Perhaps, however, he will 
be good enough to say if during his many 
turns of duty at the Tower, as a young officer 
of the Guards, he was able to obtain con- 
firmation of the story. . 


GARBRAND (12th Ser., i. 410, 491).— 

The original query, at the earlier of the 
two references, was for information about 
Garbrand, an artist, identified at the second 
reference as Caleb J. Garbrand. It 3 
probable that he was the Caleb John Gar- 
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Jamaica and Lambeth, who died at Chelsea 
on 6th July, 1757. Caleb’s will, dated 
8th June, 1757, was proved in P.C.C. on 
14th July, 1757, by his widow Maria 
Henrietta, whom, as Maria Henrietta Lacam, 
he had married at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, on 19th September, 1747. The 
testator mentions three children, Caleb John, 
Alexander and Harriet Priscilla, all three 
being described as under age. The widow 
remarried, on or before 2Ist June, 1768, 
Thomas Wooldridge, at one time Receiver- 
General for East Florida (East Florida 
Papers, in P.R.O.); she was dead by 7th 
November, 1770, when a grant de bonis non 
to her first husband’s estate was issued in 
P.C.C. 

A Caleb John Garbrand, presumably the 
same, had a grant of 5,000 acres in East 
Florida in 1766 (Acts of the Privy Council, 
Colonial Series). The bookplate of a Caleb 
John Garbrand is in the Franks’ Collection 
in the British Museum; it is placed by 
V. L. Oliver among Jamaica bookplates 
(Caribbeana, iii, Supp. 44). 

Caleb Garbrand was probably the son of 
another Caleb, who was dead in 1733, leaving 
a son of the same name, then under age, 
and a daughter Anna Maria, who married 
at St. Catherine’s, Jamaica, on 19th Decem- 
ber, 1745, John Hudson Guy, of Jamaica 
(Caribbeana, iii. 337). 

Garbrand Hall, mentioned in the second 
paragraph of the second reference, seems to 
have got its name from another branch of 
the same family, also of Jamaica. The late 
Mr. E. N. Geijer, Rouge Croix, kindly 
informed me that the arms over the gateway 
were granted in 1768 to Thomas Hercey 
Barrit, with a quartering for Garbrand. 
T. H. Barrit was the only son of Niclaes 
Barrit by his wife Susan, only surviving child 
and heiress of Joshua Garbrand, of Jamaica. 
Joshua was dead in 1733, leaving an eldest 
son Thomas, then under age, who became 
a Member of Council in 1736, and died in 
1738, when his will was registered in Jamaica. 


J. B. WHITMORE. 


VENABLES OF KINDERTON (cxcvi. 

237).—A convenient sketch of the 22 
Palatine Barons of Kinderton will be found 
in “ Bygone Rostherne and Tatton,’ reprinted 
from The Knutsford Guardian of March 
30th-August 9th, 1910, G. H. Hulme, alias 
Cedric II, at pp. 50-61. 
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Should reference be made to Ormerod’s 
‘History of Cheshire’ it would be advisable 
to consult Helsby’s edition of 1882. Informa- 
tion concerning the Vernon Family will be 
found in George Griffith's ‘ History of Tong 
and Boscobel.’ Sir John, fourth son of Sir 
‘Harry’ and Lady Anne Talbot, being the 
ancestor of the Vernons of Sudbury. The 2nd 
edition appeared in 1894. 

T. H. HILL. 


T. CLEMENT'S DAY CELEBRATIONS 
AND THE BLACKSMITHS—Church 
dedications to St. Clement (cxcvi. 229).—The 
study of the distribution of the cult of 
St. Clement may possibly be extended by 
noting the dedication of lights and altars. 
The following list for Kent is compiled from 
‘ Testamenta Cantiana’: Extracts from 15th 
and 16th century Wills, West Kent by 
Leland L. Duncan, East Kent by Arthur 
Hussey (1907). The numbers in brackets give 
the page references. 


Greenwich: Figure (31). 

Westerham: ‘Light afore St. Clement’ (81). 

Ashford: Light (8). 

Bethersden: Light (14). 

Canterbury, Holy Cross: Light (47). 
a St. Dunstan: Light (49). 
‘a Grey Friars: Altar (67). 

Great Chart: Light (75). 

Chartham: Light (79). 

Cranbrook : Light (88). 

Detling: Light (95). 

Dover, St. Nicholas: Light (101). 

Faversham: Altar and light (122). 

Goudhurst: Light (140). 

Herne: Light (161). 

Knolton: Light (183 /4). 

Leysdown: Light (192). 

Maidstone, All Saints: Light (208). 

Mersham: Light (214). 

New Romney, St. Nicholas: Light (263/4). 

St. Nicholas at Wade: Light (273). 

Sandwich, St. Clement’s : Light (278). 

Smarden: Light (312). 

Staplehurst: Light (320). 

Stone in Oxney: Light (325). 

Whitstable: Light (359). 

Wye: Light (379). 


There was also a light of St. Clement at 
Hythe (see Archzologia Cantiana, L, 97.) 


P. J. FYNMORE. 











The Library 


CHAUCER THE MAKER, by _ John 
Speirs. (Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d.) 


CHAUCER AND THE CANTERBURY 
TALES, by W. W. Lawrence. (Oxford 
University Press, London. 12s. 6d.) 


"THERE is no easy way to reconcile the 
claims of the philologist, the historian 
and the literary critic in the interpretation of 
medieval literature. Dante’s Divina Com- 
media is a_ test-case: the one-volume 
commentaries of Casini and Momigliano, 
the historical and literary critics respectively, 
must be used side by side in order to read 
Dante’s poem with an elementary awareness 
of the problems involved. Nearer home, Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight requires for 
elucidation the labours of the literary his- 
torian with anthropological interests as much 
as the refinement of literary criticism in the 
strict sense. In a recent article in Scrutiny 
on Sir Gawain, Mr. Speirs indulged in some 
scornful strictures of the labours of literary 
historians, yet his article showed that a know- 
ledge of their work was indispensable for 
his own purely literary form of approach. 

Chaucer the Maker is an essay in literary 
criticism in this restricted sense of the word, 
and Mr. Speirs does not conceal his antipathy 
towards the work oi philologists and his- 
torical critics. His essay is inspired by 
Dr. F. R. Leavis’s fine sense of literary 
values, and the adaptation of Dr. Leavis’s 
principles to the work of Chaucer has helped 
Mr. Speirs to write a sensitive, thoughtful 
and revealing study of Chaucer the poet. 
Whether Chaucer’s poetry can be fully 
understood without stressing his indebted- 
ness to Classical and Romance tradition 
seems doubtful, and Mr. Speirs’s summary 
references to Ovid and Boccaccio tends to 
isolate Chaucer more than is altogether 
welcome. 

Mr. Speirs quotes too freely throughout 
his book; his essay cannot and should not 
be read without a copy of Chaucer at one’s 
elbow. This is especially obvious in his treat- 
ment of The Hous of Fame, where three 
of the five-and-a-half pages devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the poem are taken up by a reprint 
of portions of the text. Mr. Speirs somewhat 
unnecessarily asserts (p. 42) that The Hous 
of Fame ‘must not be read solemnly,’ and 
as a literary critic he stresses the delightful 
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comedy of the Eagle carrying the hapless 
poet in his talons. But it would have been 
useful to say something about the literary 
descent of the Eagle, to draw the reader's 
attention to the fusion of classical and 
medieval architecture in the description of 
the Temple of Fame, and the curiously Celtic 
atmosphere of the wicker-built House of 
Rumour. Finally, it seems hopeless to 
attempt a criticism of The Hous of Fame 
without some detailed reference to the 
images of noise, confusion and turmoil that 
dominate the poem. Nor can Mr. Speirs hope 
to do justice to The Parlement of Foules in 
one page. He singles out the bird-debate, 
and overlooks the fact that the poem is really 
concerned with the conflict between active 
and contemplative life, the forces in the 
garden, and the stars in their spheres from 
the Somnium Scipionis. 


The pages devoted to Troilus and Criseyde 
are sound, eminently sensible, and in many 
places of some originality. Nevertheless, 
Troilus and Criseyde cannot be fully under- 
stood without some more detailed reference 
to the ideas and ideals of Courtly Love, and 
without some emphasis on medieval attitudes 
to the story of Troy as a whole. It is odd 
that Mr. Speirs relegates the ‘ betrayal theme’ 
in the poem to a footnote, while in fact 
the clash between Appearance and Reality 
in personal and political life gives the poem 
its extraordinary power. 


Over half of Chaucer the Maker is devoted 
to The Canterbury Tales. Too lavish quota- 
tion prevents Mr. Speirs from doing full 
justice to the more complex stories, or from 
realising that historical criticism in the widest 
sense may help to make literary criticism 
more relevant to the total meaning of a poem. 
The Knight's Tale, to take an obvious 
example, deserves a different type of analysis 
from that accorded to it by Mr. Speirs. His 
notes on the images referring to Mars and 
Saturn are of very real originality, but the 
descriptions of Lygurge and Emetreus are 
surely more important, because of their 
intrinsic poetical merit, and because of 
Chaucer’s achievement in compressing 
Boccaccio’s rambling stanzas. Moreover, it 
seems impossible to read The Knight's Tale 
without wondering why Chaucer invented 
the intercession of Saturn on behalf of Venus, 
and whether he was conscious of employing 
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story. It is, after all, possible that this resolu- 
tion by an act of violence, which is yet part 
of the pattern of Love proclaimed by 
Theseus, gives a hint of Chaucer's philo- 
sophical pre-occupations. One does not feel 
that Mr. Speirs takes Chaucer's philosophy 
seriously enough either here or elsewhere. 
In much the same way Mr. Speirs stands in 
his own way by singling out isolated aspects 
of The Franklin's Tale, instead of stressing 
the moral maturity and high seriousness of 
the story as the most obvious unifying factor. 

Mr. Speirs is at his best when discussing 
The Wife of Bath’s Prologue (the Tale is 
dismissed without any reference to the vital 
speech on gentleness), and when interpreting 
the clear-sighted anti-romantic Merchant's 
Tale. In these cases and in many of the 
simpler stories Mr. Speirs’s critical method 
is amply justified and could be extended. 
But he must free himself from prejudice 
against historical, literary or social documen- 
tation. Nobody would attempt to interpret 
Lycidas, The Prelude or The Four Quartets 
by a method of restricted literary criticism. 
Chaucer’s poetry has been overlooked by 
Chaucer-scholars, and Mr. Speirs redresses 
the balance; yet readers of Chaucer should 
be warned against reading his work in a 
vacuum. 

Because of the one-sidedness implicit in 
Mr. Speirs’s method, the student of Chaucer 
must regard Professor Lawrence’s Chaucer 
and the Canterbury Tales as a valuable 
corrective. Professor Lawrence’s slim volume 
is not primarily concerned with the evalua- 
tion of Chaucer’s poetry: following in the 
footsteps of such distinguished American 
critics of Chaucer as Lowes, Root and Manly, 
he offers help with such problems as the 
sequence of the tales, the discussion of 
sovereignty in marriage, and with Chaucer's 
famous retraction at the end of the Parson's 
Tale. In keeping with the best traditions of 
American scholarship, Professor Lawrence 
is at the same time knowledgeable about 
Chaucer’s reading, and painstakingly exact 
about problems arising from the textual 
tradition. As regards the sequence of the 
tales, he draws the reader's attention to the 
differences in Skeat’s and Robinson's 
arrangement. While his claims for Skeat’s 
arrangement are not altogether convincing, 
he at least shows Robinson’s and Manly’s 
acceptance of the sequence in the Ellesmere 
MS. to be of doubtful validity. One cannot 
help feeling that Professor Lawrence is on 
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much safer ground in this respect when his 
theory of the sequence of the tales enables 
him to extend the Discussion of Marriage, 
so that the Tale of Melibee and the Nun's 
Priest's Tale are curtain-raisers for the clash 
between the Wife of Bath and the Clerk. 
When Professor Lawrence discusses the 
retraction and the ending of the tales, his 
detailed knowledge of the medieval concep- 
tion of the duty of the writer, and of medieval 
attitudes towards sin, enables him to show 
that Chaucer was confronted with problems 
with which one can sympathise only if one 
sees them against the religious background 
of the poet’s times. 


Professor Lawrence's study is at times 
curiously old-fashioned in its general 
attitude: he feels clearly uneasy when he 
has to admit that much of Chaucer's 
maturest art went into the broad fabliau tales, 
for which he employs the curious term 
‘rosy.’ What Professor Lawrence has to say 
about the place of the fabliau in medieval 
literature is valuable and stimulating, but 
The Miller's Tale, with its unforgettable por- 
traits of Alysoun and Absolon, and with 
its Rabelaisian climax, is clearly a thorn in 
his flesh. Thus when he says (p. 88) that 
the fabliau-tales are ‘ technically among his 
most brilliant achievements’ his use of the 
word ‘technical’ detracts from the sheer 
poetic triumph of a story like The Miller's 
Tale, a triumph all the more remarkable 
because The Miller's Tale is the exact 
counterpart of The Knight's Tale in terms of 
sermo humilis, and because the Prologue to 
The Millers Tale shows that Chaucer 
consciously intended to achieve this contrast. 
But the great value of Professor Lawrence's 
book does not lie in its somewhat puritanical 
criticism of Chaucer’s poetry; it derives from 
his success in introducing the reader com- 
petently and clearly to complex problems 
which must be understood in order not to 
discuss Chaucer vaguely as a poet divorced 
from his times and tradition. 


THE OXFORD COMPANION TO THE 
THEATRE, ed. Phyllis Hartnoll. (Oxford 
University Press, 1951, 888 pp. 35s. net.) 


E compilation of a reference book which 
has self-imposed limitations is headache 
enough for any general editor, but where the 
field is unlimited, where space must be fairly 
allocated to the many aspects of the subject 
in hand in every far corner of the globe 
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in every decade of recorded time, the task 
becomes colossal. Reviewers will always 
delight in taking out their foot-rules and 
complaining that A, who had vast influence 
on succeeding generations and whose work 
is still popularly known to-day, has only 
two column-inches, whereas B, who lived 
six centuries earlier and whose work has 
long since sunk into obscurity, has been given 
six column-inches. The Oxford Companion 
to the Theatre should be immune from this 
sort of criticism because, as its title suggests, 
it is intended as a companion for the play- 
goer, rather than a scholarly encyclopaedia 
to the academic theatre. 


More space has been devoted to melo- 
drama and the music-hall than to comedy 
and tragedy, literary quarrels have been 
ignored, actors have been rated above 
dramatists. 


This is as it should be, as these things are 
the essence of the theatre. 

Towards this end, Miss Hartnoll has been 
well served by her contributors. Each article 
has an individuality of its own, and therein 
lies, perhaps, the greatest charm of the book. 
The authors express opinions as well as 


stating facts. Where an actor was a bad 
actor we are told that he was bad; where 
a respected dramatist wrote (in the opinion 
of the contributor) poor stuff, the contributor 
is allowed to say so. Perhaps the greatest 
pleasure is given by Mr. Macqueen-Pope in 
his articles on the London theatres, or by 
Mr. George Speaight on Puppetry and Toy 
Theatres, or by Mr. Richard Southern and 
Mr. Edward Carrick (Craig) on the 
machinery and technicalities of the stage. 
The backbone of the book is formed by the 
lengthy accounts of the theatrical histories 
of individual countries: England, Russia, 
Japan, Germany, India, Spain, the countries 
of Scandinavia and others. Ancillary to these 
are many short notes on those technical terms 
which are the delight of stage-hands and 
initiates: Grid, Scruto, Top Drop, Rake, 
‘Dips—succinct and simple words, but oh 
how apt to be ambiguous! 

But the bulk of the book concerns itself 
with the men of the theatre of every 
nationality from the earliest times. The 
austere Macready and the meteoric Edmund 
Kean; the magnificent Betterton and the fiery 
Macklin; the fantastic Beerbohm Tree and 
hilarious Joe Grimaldi—the contrasts are 
accentuated when each character is portrayed 
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within the covers of the same book. Of these 
and of many lesser figures we are given brief 
biographical notes and descriptions of their 
contrasting techniques and __ personalities, 
From the dramatists we can follow trends of 
thought and the transiencies of their 
philosophies. Surely there is no other art 
in the world that has attracted so many varied 
temperaments. 

A great deal of space is demanded by and 
granted to those arts that are incidental to the 
drama proper. The relatively short hi 
of ballet as an entertainment in itself 
surveyed from its establishment under 
Louis XIV to Sadler’s Wells and Ballet Joogs 
of our own time. In the nostalgic article on 
Music-Hall, not only is a colourful picture 
drawn of the tavern-annexe shows of the 
Georgian and early Victorian eras, but space 
is also found for histories of many of the 
subsequent music-halls including the oldest, 
The Canterbury, and the most mourned, The 
Alhambra. We are then led through such 
inviting titles as ‘Negro in the American 
Theatre, ‘Playbills and Programmes; 
‘ Punch and Judy,’ ‘ Showboat (U.S.A.),’ even 
to a lesson on elocution and speech-training! 
‘The Cinema has been deliberately ignored, 
as being a totally different art which requires 
a book to itself.’ 

Wittingly falling into the very trap which 
we deprecated four paragraphs back, wé 
would risk appearing churlish (and incon 
sistent) by saying that we miss notes om 
Equity, buskers, and the short histories of 
drama schools, cabaret, and the Glynde 
bourne Opera. The treatment of living actors 
also appears a little haphazard. It is supposed 
that service done to the stage is the password 
to inclusion, and in this respect surely two 
of the greatest theatrical serviteurs ate 
Donald Wolfit (who was the only actor-pre 
ducer to take Shakespeare to London and 
provincial audiences through the worst of 
the Blitz), and Clarkson Rose. Of actors of 
the past, it might be suggested that Richard 
Burbage has been dealt with rathersu 

The arrangement of the articles is alpha 
betical, and there appear to be adequate 
cross-references. There is a comprehensive 
bibliography of over one thousand 
from which the vast mass of information has 
been drawn. Miss Hartnoll should 
the grateful thanks and sincere congratula- 
tions of every playgoer for this mammo 
task so enterprisingly envisaged and ! 
superlatively done. e 
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